SCOTLAND.

during the Rom.au occupation of Britain,
though for many centuries little is known of
its history. It is supposed that the earliest
inhabitants of the country were anon-Aryan
race resembling the Iberians, and typified
now by the Basques. A Celtic (and Aryan)
people seem subsequently to have entered
the country, and to have gained predomi-
nance over the non-Aryans, the combined
people occupying at the Roman invasion
(see Britain) most of the country north of
the Forth and Clyde estuaries, which was
called Caledonia by the Romans, and its
people Caledonians. The southern part of
the country was inhabited by another Celtic
race, the Brythons or Britons, of the same
blood as the Welsh. The descendants of the
Caledonians were afterwards called Picts,
and were the predominant people in North
Britain at the beginning of the 6th century,
when a colony of Scots or Dalriads from
Ireland effected a settlement in Argyle, and
gradually spread over the adjacent regions.
It is from these Scots (a Celtic and Gaelic-
speaking people) that the country after-
wards received the name of Scotland, the
original Scotland (Scotia) being Ireland.
The Pictish tribes were divided into two
great sections, the Piccardack or Southern
Picts, and the CruitJine or Northern Picts.
In the 9th century the Dalriadic Scots with
the help of the Cruithne conquered the
Southern Picts, but the Northern Picts, the
ancestors of the modern Highlanders, still
retained their independence. The Teutonic
element was introduced into Scotland as
early as the 4th century, when bands from
North Germany seem to have formed settle-
ments on the east coast south of the Firth
of Forth; and this part of the country was
subsequently united to the Anglian king-
dom of Northumbria, which extended from
the Forth to the Humber. To the west of
this kingdom, from Dumbarton to the Sol-
way and into England, extended the king-
dom of Strathclyde or Cumbria, inhabited
by Romanized Britons.

About the middle of the 5th century Ken-
neth MacAlpin, son of a ruler of a body of
Scots established in Galloway, but of Pictish
descent through his mother, united in his own
person the sovereignty of both the Picts and
the Scots. The Norsemen had already estab-
lished a footing on the islands of the north
and west coasts as far south as the Isle of
Man, and a Norse earldom of Orkney was
established. Kenneth's kingdom comprised
Central Scotland (Ajgyle, Perth, Angus,

Mearns, and Fife), with Scone as capital,
the north of Scotland being mostly under
independent chiefs, or maormors. The
reigns of Kenneth and his immediate suc-
cessors, Donald I., Constantine I., Grig,
Donald IL, Constantine II., Malcolm I.,
Kenneth it, Malcolm II., Duncan, and
Macbeth, were one continued scene of war-
fare with the Norsemen on one hand and
with the Britons of Strathclyde and the
English of Northumbria on the other. Mal-
colm I. (943-954) obtained Cumbria (Strath-
clyde) as a territorial fief from Edmund I.,
and in 1018 his grandson, Edmund II., se-
cured Lothian, hitherto part of Northum-
bria, two events which materially influenced
the after history of Scotland.
On the advent of Malcolm Canmore (1058)
to the throne after the death of Macbeth,
the able usurper and murderer of Duncan
(see Macbeth), the purely Celtic monarchy
came to an end. Malcolm's mother, the
wife of Duncan, was an Anglo-Dane, sister
of Earl Siward of Northumbria, and his
youth had been spent at the court of Ed-
ward the Confessor. The conquest of Eng-
land by William of Normandy involved
Malcolm in many a serious struggle. Edgar
Atheling, the heir of the English line, and
many of the English nobles, sought and found
refuge in Scotland. Malcolm married Mar-
garet, the sister of the fugitive prince, who
is said to have introduced into her court a
degree of refinement remarkable for that
time. The Scotch king twice invaded Eng-
land vuth success, but William, having col-
lected a large army, in his turn advanced
into Scotland, and compelled Malcolm to
do homage for those lands which he held
within what was accounted the English ter-
ritory. Malcolm Canmore and his eldest
son were slain in attempting to take Aln-
wick Castle in 1093, and Margaret survived
only a few days.
On the death of Malcolm the Celtic tribes
placed his brother Donald Bane on the
throne, but he was driven from it before he
had reigned a year by Duncan, a natural
son of the late king, who now seized the
sceptre. In 1098, however, Edgar Athel-
ing, obtained a force from the English king,
and succeeded in gaining the kingdom for
Edgar, the lawful son of Malcolm. Edgar
was succeeded by his brother Alexander I.,
a prince whose reign is chiefly signalized by
his severe administration of justice. He
assisted Henry I. of England, who had mar-
ried his sister, in a war with the Welsh,
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